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SPRING EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON ART-CLUB. 




HE Boston Art-Club, of which a description has 
been given in a previous number of the Art Jour- 
nal, opened its rooms to the public on April 1 5th, 
to display its spring exhibition of paintings. The 
collection was more varied, at least, than any pre- 
viously given by the Club ; while in certain depart- 
ments of art, more excellence has not recently 
been displayed in Boston. The collection consisted of 167 pieces, 
including oils, water-colours, pencil and crayon drawings, and one 
good pen-sketch. It comprised American, French, and German 
works, and the subjects ranged through nearly every phase of Art. 
The two most striking pictures, perhaps, were by foreign artists. 
One of these occupied the place of honour in the gallery, and had 
the modest title of ' The Oranges,' a work of Bouguereau, whose 
reputation is rapidly advancing in this country. ' The Oranges ' is 
really a very elaborate and most imaginative work. It represents a 
mother and two children, life-size, seated in a wood. The smaller 
child, a boy, is seated in his mother's lap, nude ; he has just been 
presented with two oranges. The older child, a pretty, bright little 
girl, is reaching around the mother, who has a most tender, mother- 
ly face, and is begging for one of the oranges. The little boy grasps 
them, and the best point in the picture is the look of hesitation, 
whether he shall be selfish or generous, portrayed on his face. The 
whole is full of life and genius, the colouring being ripe and natu- 
ral, but by no means obtrusive ; the general effect is very striking 
and attractive. The other prominent picture is a very bright and 
cool seaside scene, 'On the Beach at Schereningen, in Holland,' by 
Kaemmerer. A wide expanse of white beach is seen in the fore- 
ground, the bright blue inlets of water being placed in the back- 
ground. The characteristics, animate and inanimate, of a Dutch 
watering-place are very vividly and daintily reproduced. Scattered 
over the beach are lounging-chairs and bathing-machines, and big 
basket shelters for the visitors to protect them from the glare of the 
sun. Here are gathered a multitude of fashionable people, almost 
exclusively of the gentler sex, in elaborate and exceedingly tasteful 
toilettes. Here and there an indolent lounger is chatting serenely 
with a fair companion ; a fat, pleasant-featured priest, with his 
shovel-hat, is hobnobbing with a dashingly-dressed auburn-haired 
lady ; and in the foreground a handsome invalid, stretched at full 
length in her beach-chair, is listening to a female attendant, who is 
reading the last new novel to her. In the distance daintily-dressed 
girls are pattering about in the water, and children are sailing toy- 
boats. It is hard to say wherein the chief excellence of the picture 
lies, its every detail and its general effect are so breezy and plea- 
sant to the eye. The sky is of an almost purple depth of blue, and 
is finely contrasted with the whiteness of the beach, the lighter blue 
of the waters, and the vari-coloured toilettes. The drapery of the 
dresses is exquisite ; the faces are admirable ; the general arrange- 
ment has just the nonchalance which one expects to see at the sea- 
side. The picture is too light and bright for a drawing-room, or 
gallery filled with more pretentious works, but is a perfect gem 
for a library or a dining-room, and ought to be placed where it can 
meet the eye on hot days in summer. 

Among the more notable pictures were a landscape by Corot, 
and one by De Cock, both excellent specimens of the bizarre styles 
of these two famous French artists. The Corot is a simple French 
rustic scene ; a brook, a meadow, a country road, with one or two 
indistinct figures. It is less hazy and striking than many of Co- 
rot's, but is pronounced one of the best which has been exhibited 
in Boston. The De Cock is more positively admirable. It repre- 
sents a fresh young forest, evidently in the opening springtide, with 
but a glimpse of sky through the branches of the slender trees, and 
a quiet pool which reflects forest and sky, in the foreground. The 
general effect of the picture is sweet and soothing ; and it is all the 
more a product of genius in that, while treating a very common- 
place and by no means strikingly picturesque subject, it refreshes 
and gives long comfort to the eye. 

No one who visited the gallery could have failed to be struck by 
the four or five portraits on the walls, contributed by Frank Duve- 
neck. He is a young American artist who studied for some time 



at Munich under the celebrated Piloty ; and his portraits are cer- 
tainly testimonials alike to the genius of the master and the aptness 
and rare talent of the scholar. There is in these pictures some- 
thing, both in colour and treatment, which almost leads one to think 
of Titian ; only remarkable paintings would justify this suggestion. 
The portraits comprise one of a man of some five-and-thirty years, 
in a wide-brimmed hat and careless attitude, holding a cigar in his 
hand, and carelessly dressed. Every detail of this picture is wrought 
with vividness and skill. The expression and colours of the face, 
the most real hand, the most natural posture, and yet the tranquil 
effect of the whole, are very impressive. Another portrait is that of 
an elderly man who might be a Professor Teufelsdrockh, or an anti- 
quated fiddler in a German orchestra. Only the head and breast 
are there, the coat being closely buttoned ; the colouring is well- 
nigh perfection, every feature of age being 'elaborated with most 
vigorous effect. The eyes, especially, are remarkable ; indeed, Duve- 
neck's dominant quality is the vivid and minute truth of the eyes of 
his faces. The other portraits are of a boy of sixteen or seventeen, 
more simple in execution, but having the same refinement and 
purity of colouring observed in the others ; and the study of a 
child's face, full of life and childishness, and perfect in colouring. 
It is not too much to predict that Duveneck is destined to take a very 
high rank among American portrait-painters. He has achieved a 
masterly and classical style, and, if he adheres to it, and improves 
upon it, without being led away by the temptation of too bold ex- 
periment, his fame must become secure. In the same gallery were 
a portrait of Longfellow, the poet, by Healy, and one of ex-Presi- 
dent Felton, of Harvard, by Joseph Ames ; but Duveneck's portrait 
of the young man in the slouch hat attracted more attention than 
either, and was pronounced by more than one accomplished judge 
of Art to be the superior work. The older portrait-painters had 
best look to their laurels. The display of works of native artists 
was only less brilliant than that already described. Mr. George 
Inness contributed two charming pieces, both landscapes. One is 
a scene among the Catskills, replete with the distinguished artist's 
skill in true and poetic interpretation of Nature in repose. The 
other is ' Twilight,' in which Inness has availed himself of every 
soft and tranquil effect of the after-sundown time. A. F. Bellows 
had 'An Autumn Day,' in his refined and rich style ; nor must we 
forget to note a most charming water-colour, by the same artist, 
entitled 'A Wayside Cottage, Surrey, England,' beautiful in its de- 
tails, its richness of colour, and its delicacy of composition. It is 
rarely that there is an Art exhibition in Boston without a contribu- 
tion from George L. Brown. This time it took the form of ' Sun- 
set, Genoa,' and this was one of those gorgeous, idealized, hazy 
Italian scenes for which the artist is so much noted, in the vein of 
Turner. The effect is, of course, fine, though there is a sameness 
in Brown's pictures, common characteristics prevailing, alike in 
treatment and choice of scene. A yet more striking picture, by 
Ziem, on the irrepressible subject of 'Venice,' attracted more atten- 
tion, fairly blazing with vividly contrasting colours, and too gaudy 
by half. Another 'Venice,' by C. C. Coleman, was notable for its 
hard realisrn, and produced an effect upon the fancy just the oppo- 
site of that aroused by the Ziem. 

Among the other artists represented, but whose contributions we 
have not space to mention more in detail, were Peterson, Daniels, 
Champrey, Breton, Diaz, Munger, Staigg, W. E. Norton, Vinton, 
Spangenberg (a good scene, 'School Dismissed'), Bechi, and Vi- 
bert. Ernest Longfellow, the poet's eldest son, provided two very 
pretty landscapes, which give promise of excellent things in the 
future ; and Miss Susan Hale, sister of the Rev. E. E. Hale, ex- 
hibited several very good landscapes. Among the water-colours, 
Mr. T. O. Langerfeldt contributed two very choice little sketches, 
especially one of an old gateway in Heidelberg Castle ; and Nash 
had a finely-executed picture of the hall at Stafford House, with an 
easy full-length portrait of the Duke of Sutherland lounging, hand 
in pocket, by the richly-cai-ved old fireplace. Some crayons and 
charcoal-sketches were well worth looking at, and the pen-sketch 
of ' The Gardener,' by Vibert, is a fine bit of execution, with humour 
and life in it. 



